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The Church in East Germany 


Recent developments in East Germany “bode ill for 
church-state relationships,” according to a letter in the 
Christian Century “News of the Christian World,” 
Chicago, March 14, 1956. The statement comes from an 
anonymous but highly responsible reporter. In January 
“leading officials of the Evangelical Railway Mission were 
arrested on the ground that in their work they were 
‘disloyal’ to the government. The charge probably grew 
out of the fact that the railway missionaries, mostly wom- 
en, naturally have to keep in contact with the mission’s 
headquarters in West Berlin.” But their work in city rail- 
way stations is “exclusively charitable.’ Church services 
in public homes for the aged are now forbidden. “Pastors 
may enter the homes for private conversations with the 
old people only when requested to do so.” 


On his way to the recent meeting in Australia of the 
World Council of Churches Executive Committee, Bishop 
Dibelius (whose jurisdiction is largely in East Germany ) 
called on the Pope. “Those who are opposed to Dibelius 
politically say that the meeting is likely to deepen the 
pro-Western sentiments of the heads of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches in East Germany. Many 
Protestants criticized the meeting as tending to create 
closer relations between their church and that of Rome. 

. Impartial observers, however, recognize that in the 
defense of the Christian foundations of spiritual, cultural 
and political matters, Catholics and Protestants are cer- 
tainly allies and should continue to explore all possible 
means of cooperation.” 


In the German province of Saxony the Evangelical 
Church is planning a special meeting next fall on “The 
Church in a Changing World.” In some places week- 
end discussions bringing pastors, students, catechists and 
laymen together are being held. “In preparation for it 
pastors, presbyters, catechists and other parish workers 
have been supplied with pamphlets setting forth questions 
for study in the intervening months. Discussion of these 
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questions will be helpful for people in the local congre- 
gations as well as for those who will participate in the 
conference. So far the response locally seems to be en- 
thusiastic.” Those who prepared the pamphlets are 
“progressive in the best sense of the word.” 

The great Francke Foundation established by August 
Hermann Francke, theologian, teacher, and philanthropist 
(1663-1727), which had kept its “decidedly Christian” 
character even through the Nazi era. has gradually been 
taken over by the East German regime. “ .. . Party 
politics became a factor in selection of students to live | 
in the hostels.” The foundation is now part of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. In many of its buildings * ‘classroom and 
living facilities are set aside for the ‘worker and peasant’ 
students who, not having had high school work before 
enrolling in the university, must take special courses. The 
printing shop no longer prints Bibles and hymnbooks, the 
library has been integrated into that of the university, the 
bookstore and pharmacy have been completely secularized, 
and the orphanage has disappeared entirely.” Nothing 
remains of the “spiritual foundation” on which the work 
was based. 


Ecumenical Press Service Reports 


It seemed for a time in February that there was a 
certain relaxation of tension between the government of 
East Germany and the Evangelical Church. Since then, 
however, the “Municipal Council of Greater Berlin, Pub- 
lic Education Section” (East Berlin), has issued a “decree 
for the safeguarding of order and stability in the educa- 
tional process in the Democratic schools.” It declares 
that “religious instruction” “must end at elementary 
school level. This puts an end to Christian teaching in 
the secondary schools. The decree nevertheless refers 
explicitly to ‘all demands on the pupils outside school 
time’ as well as ‘all persons who teach or train school 
children outside the school.’ 

“This affects also Christian teaching |Christenlchre| 
carried on under the auspices of the Church. Under this 
directive the entire Christian education of youth inside 
and outside school buildings is subordinated in form and 
content to state control by means of regulation. Thus the 
headmaster has to decide about the ‘admission’ of pastors 
and catechists and about their fitness for catechetical in- 
struction. The pastors and catechists, who ‘must take a 
positive attitude towards the workers’ and peasants’ state’ 
|receive] . . . permits whose validity must be extended 
every three months and which can be withdrawn at any 
time. The headmaster has further to determine in which 
classrooms religious instruction may be given. Catechists 
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and pastors to whom a certificate of permission for Chris- 
tian teaching is issued may only be present in the school 
during the hours prescribed for Christian teaching and in 
the rooms authorized by the headmaster. The latter is 
even required to exercise regular control over ‘all extra- 
school events and other extra-curricular activities.’ This 
applied to preparation for confirmation, where that exists, 
as well as to those responsible for all such activities.” 

On March 4, 1956, “a declaration of the church author- 
ities was read from all pulpits in East Berlin. It notified 
Christian parents and parishioners of the facts of the 
case and appealed to them to send their children to Sun- 
day school, Christian instruction, and preparation for 
confirmation. ‘A struggle is here forced upon us which 
we have not sought,’ runs the declaration. ‘The Word of 
God calls us to resist at this point.’ The Public Education 
Section of the Municipal Council was asked to repeal the 
decree.” 

“The congregations . . . also heard with ‘grave alarm’ 
that numerous burgomasters have called the parish coun- 
cils to ‘discussions.’ At first, a few church elders appeared 
at the meetings. They had to listen to the full text of a 
statement of the Minister for Home Affairs, Herr Maron, 
which contained the sentence: ‘We do not live any longer 
in the Middle Ages, when representatives of religious 
superstition could suppress progressive opinions.’ ” 

“Thirty-four evangelical church workers are still 
under arrest and/or sentenced in the German Democratic 
Republic. Arrests go back to the year 1947. Severe 
prison sentences have been consistently imposed. In a few 
cases the grounds and length of the sentence, and the 
place where it is being served, are unknown. Among the 
34 arrested persons are the workers of the Station Mis- 
sion, who have not yet been released.” (Ecumenical Press 
Service, Geneva, March 16, 1956.) 


Bishop Berggrav on the Church’s Needs 


Bishop Berggrav of Norway wrote a brief article on the 
problems faced by the church, for the British Weekly, 
London, December 8, 1955. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries there is now great stress on reaching the laity—- 
“Every Christian in his own environment pointing to 
Christ. 

“The belief is that Christendom should spread, not 
only through prairie-fire revivals but also by means of 
man-to-man contacts. Some think that the latter is the 
way for today—expansion by ‘infection.’ ” 

Among the problems are the unpopularity of sacrifice 
“in every sphere of the church’s life” and the need for 
new ways to “communicate with modern people and their 
way of thinking.” The Bishop fears that the church has 
lost its “Christian imagination.” “Is the church perhaps 
running the risk of being classified as an institution be- 
longing to the Victorian era? ... Has our church a vision, 
or are we merely happy about the status quo so long as 
we may have it? 

“He who has not the vision, easily become timid. We 
ask ourselves—has our church become a_ frightened 
church? This reminds us that the church is not to be 
identified with the Kingdom of God—not quite!” 


“The Clergy and-Industrial Fatigue” 


The vicar of an industrial parish in the Anglican dio- 
cese of Manchester, England, was “in a state of near 
despair,” as he spoke at a meeting of the vicars of sim- 
ilar parishes concerning “the mental and_ spiritual 


lethargy” of the weekly wage earners in his parish. So 
Roger Lloyd comments in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, March 15, 1956. “The new financial security . . . 
[of the welfare state] seemed to have produced a kind of 
imaginative death.” 

Other members of the group were less discouraged. 
Some “at least” of the many experiments are “manifestly 

. Winning a response from the artisan world.” This 
“imaginative lethargy” yields to “eager debate” if there is 
“any mention of the social purpose of work, and the 
morality of dull, repetitive jobs.” There is a growing 
concern over “the dangers to children caused by mothers 
of families going out to work.” “The fantastically ex- 
pensive Christmas presents . . . such parents so often 
give” are really “a pathetic kind of conscience money. 
But where there is any kind of conscience, it can be 
appealed to.” 

Canon Lloyd comments in conclusion: “The church is 
at least measuring the immensity of the problem. And 
that is always something.” 


New Struggle Against Religion in the U.S.S.R. 


“Christ never existed,” exclaimed an editorial in the 
Russian Pravda, January 10, 1956, so La Réforme, Paris, 
reports in its issue of February 4, 1956. At the same time 
the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. began to publish a new series entitled 
“Library of Scientific Atheism.” The first issue is a col- 
lection of the “classics of atheism, skepticism, and 
materialism.” 

The Kommunist, ideological organ of the Party, in a 
recent number “defines the new tasks which await the 
militants in the struggle against religion.” The church 
and believers are to be protected against violence for the 
latter are “for the most part . . . good patriots. The Party 
attacks only the belief; .. . it opposes science to faith.” 
Church and state can exist together peacefully “from the 
moment when churchmen accept the limitation to wor- 
ship only, abstain from all proselytism, and preach Soviet 
patriotism. But this co-existence . . . can only be com- 
petitive,” La Réforme notes. 


Although in Marxist theory religion is “condemned to 
perish,” actually it is reviving in Russia. “‘All Party 
members and those of the Konsomol, and the syndicates” 
should work to repress this revival which, according to 
the Kommunist, “undermines Communist development.” 
The new instructions given in that magazine are: 1. 
“The struggle against religion should be the business of 
all the intelligentsia. .. . All Marxists worthy of the name 
. . . know the arguments. They should get busy.” 2. 
“The struggle should be concrete and effective, not 
‘formalist.’” 3, “The struggle against religion should be 
based on the struggle for peace. . . . Religious prejudices 
are nourished by the fear of war.” Much can be done 
against this, according to the Kommunist, by showing the 
people that there is less danger of war. 4. In addition to 
materials for the masses the writers against religion 
should write more careful studies for the better educated. 
Kominunist admits that “religion surviving or perhaps re- 
viving constitutes a menace for Marxist positions in the 
inilieu of the new intelligentsia.” 


Findings of All-Africa Lutheran Conference 


The full text of the documents approved by the recently 
held All-Africa Lutheran Conference has been made 
available by the Lutheran World Federation, Geneva. 
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The conference issued recommendations including state- 
ments on “The Church and Its Environment,” “The 
Growing Church,” “The Serving Church,” “Faith and 
Confession.” 

A Message drafted by an African Committee and sent 
from the conference to the Lutheran churches through- 
out the world warns that “numerous formidable forces 
are marching against the church. Islam is making be- 
wildering progress in Africa; for it is of the world and 
therefore speaks things of the world which satisfy carnal 
desires, so those of the world hear it and accept it readily. 
Science in the hands of proud men may result in human- 
ity’s destruction. Materialistic and atheistic civilization 
is pushing on with faith-diminishing human speculation 
and arrogance. Racial prejudice, racial discrimination and 
crazy nationalism, accompanied by bad habits of split- 
ting tribes into smaller and smaller groups, all join to give 
encouragement and even birth to sects. Communism is 
steadily rolling from country into country, devouring 
Christians, aiming at eradicating our faith.” 


In the statement on “The Church and Its Environ- 
ment,” the conference observes that ‘‘as many men leave 
their families because of economic need to work in in- 
dustrial and mining centres, the church should make pro- 
vision for reaching and serving such men in the places of 
their work, and Christian men should be followed with 
letters of introduction to the pastors of such localities.” 
Referring to “people from Europe and Asia” as “one 
factor in the environment of the church,” it says: “Some 
who are not Christians set a very bad example to African 
Christians. It is, therefore, very urgent that the church 
carry on mission work among them.” 

A number of special problems are considered in the 
document on “Faith and Confession.” “The problems 
should be raised,” says the statement, “and answers 
sought in the old confessions, If there is no guidance or 
help to be found, then the African churches face the 
problem of adding new confessional statements to the older 
confessions or of amplifying the latter so that the church 
and her members may know where they stand and how to 
proclaim their faith and Christian way of life.” 


“What is the church’s answer to polygamy?” the con- 
ference asks. “In some parts of Africa this is not only 
a question of old heritage and heathen custom, but a far- 
reaching socio-economic problem. The church’s stand on 
monogamous marriage seems to end in ever-increasing 
prostitution. Where are the young women folk going to 
find their husbands? Does the church acknowledge 
heathen marriage as long as it was instituted according 
to the rules and regulations of the country? Can the 
church accept a man living in polygamy with all his wives 
or only one—which one? May he choose? What about 
the wives? Do we allow the first, or the second or the 
third wife to join the church without leaving her hus- 
band? Our practice even in the Lutheran churches seems 
to differ.” 

The conference declares that “many of the Christian 
churches in Africa are facing the advancing forces of 
Islam. Many backsliders are drawn into the Islamic re- 
ligion, and the Moslems seem to be advancing faster than 
the Christian churches.” 

“Many of those who proclaim themselves as Moslems 
are, however, no true followers of Mohammed. They do 
not want to be counted as pagans and so they choose the 
easier religion, Islam, and are allowed to live as before— 
as pagans, as animists, idol worshippers and polygamists.” 
(Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva, December 21, 1955.) 
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A Call for Pioneering in Foreign Missions 


The National Council’s Division of Foreign Missions, 
meeting in Dayton, Ohio, in December, 1955, issued a 
call for pioneering foreign missions. The Message de- 
clared in part: 

“The world-wide revolt of the hungry, the op- 
pressed, the exploited, and those denied human dignity 
weighs on the conscience of the church, whose Lord 
came that men might have abundant life. Mystic nation- 
alism, racism, anti-colonialism, revived ethnic religions, 
secularism, and other ideologies offer themselves as sav- 
iors. The tensions which they create make ineffective 
many of the old organs and methods of the Christian 
inission, and make pioneering urgent in new paths.” 

Certain points were stressed: “Since only the mission 

. is enduring, let the churches experiment boldly with 
new organizational forms through which churches in East 
and West and everywhere can act together on a supra- 
national basis, by which the essential unity of the co- 
operating branches of the church can be demonstrated, 
permitting the creation of a global strategy characterized 
by sufficient fluidity and mobility within long range 
objectives. 

“We would commend all efforts to make the missionary 
body more international, interdenominational, and inter- 
racial, thus demonstrating in the agency of proclamation 
itself the power of Jesus Christ to reconcile all human 
differences.” 

In view of the “welfare-state-mind” now prevailing 
around the world “the healing, teaching, and other func- 
tions of ministry . . . now need to be carried out through 
less formal and institutionalized methods, making as much 
use as possible of voluntary lay service. . 

“Since the need for relief of suffering caused by emer- 
gencies has become chronic, inter-church aid and relief 
work abroad ought to be considered as an indispensable 
part of the mission of the church in meeting without dis- 
crimination the needs of people. Denominations and ecu- 
menical bodies should endeavor urgently to coordinate 
these activities with their missionary agencies, and mis- 
sionaries everywhere should be urged to employ these 
activities as part of the mission. . . On behalf of 
American lay men and women serving abroad in any 
capacity, “we call upon the churches to implement the 
often expressed desirability of training . . . assisting them 
to make effective witness, and to act at once through their 
cooperative agencies to supply this urgent need. 


“We ask the members of the American churches to look 
with the eyes of obedient faith upon the task of the world 
mission today and then, recognizing the great wealth over 
which God has given us stewardship, to take up realisti- 
cally our privilege of partnership in the mission. 


“Finally, it is now clear that in this one-world every 
Christian congregation in the United States is a frontline 
post in the world mission. Every act of unbrotherliness 
and injustice by citizens of our country speaks more 
loudly abroad than do the sermons of missionaries and 
pastors about reconciliation. Therefore, we urge everyone 
in this land who bears the name of Christ to labor fear- 
lessly for reconciliation in his community, and for the 
elimination of segregation and unbrotherliness in our 
churches and community institutions.” 


Two Rural Missions 


In South India, the Church of Sweden Mission has 
heen carrying on a well-drilling project for the last two 
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years, the British Weekly, London, December 8, 1955, 
reports. Especially in the recent years of drought the 
villages of South India have direly needed a dependable 
and hygienic water supply. In the first year’s work wells 
were drilled in 46 villages. A Swedish engineer heads 
Indian crews. The wells are drilled on the common lands 
of the villages so that “the water will be available to 
all.” There is no charge for the cost of the drilling or for 
the water. But there is “one rigid requirement . . . that 
caste and outcaste shall receive water without discrim- 
ination.” 

In one community when the water began to flow people 
rushed ‘from every house in the village.” Caste preju- 
dices were broken down. “Leading Hindus” worked at 
the pump, filling jars for Hindus and outcastes alike— 
though it was “unheard of” for caste Hindtis and out- 
castes to use the same well. 


In Africa 


At Asaba, Nigeria, a rural training center was founded 
in 1938 as a joint enterprise by the Church of Scotland, 
Anglican, and Methodist missions. Its “‘major work’ was 
begun in 1949. The first young farmers were graduated 
in 1951. 

Education in Nigeria (“more than 75 per cent’ carried 

on by the Church) has almost all been “abstract and 
bookish.” By the late 1930's there were many unemployed 
Nigerian white-collar workers for whom there were no 
jobs. 
In its two-year course, Asaba gives its students both 
practical and theoretical training. It is ‘aimed to fit the 
boys to go home as leaders in a developing country.” 
Each student has his own plots of ground to farm and 
his own vegetable garden. Simple machinery is used. 
Crafts are taught. There are plans for a “model village” 
with “a cooperative partly-mechanized farm, and the vil- 
lage operating its own school, church, cooperative store 
and model market.” 

Girls are given courses in household management and 
allied subjects. Both boys and girls are taught English 
and receive religious instruction. From time to time the 
girls go out to work in homes in nearby villages. 


Education and Moral Purpose 


What is lacking in modern education is ‘a sense of 
moral purpose.”” So Arthur Bryant, widely-known British 
historian, wrote in the /llustrated London News, Octo- 
ber 1, 1955. “The supreme object of education . . . should 
be to make a child realize . . . his or her part and purpose 
in the vast, bewildering drama of human existence. For 
that child has been born with . .. the power to decide at 
every moment of his or her life the actions which will 
surely and inevitably shape that life... . We are creatures 
placed on an earth governed by mighty external forces 
which we cannot resist. ... And yet... we have... 
throughout every conscious moment of our existence that 
mysterious, inexplicable freedom of choice . . . between 
courage and cowardice, love and hate, . . . endurance and 
surrender.” And each such choice makes another one 
“easier or more difficult... . We are each of us here for 
a brief while, blessed or cursed, as we use it, with the 
creative capacity . . . to manufacture our own individual 
soul and character... . At the end of life we are left 
with ... what we have made of ourselves by the exercise, 
for good or bad, of that power of decision.” 

“To help a child realize this,” seems to Mr. Bryant, 
“the supreme purpose of education.” To train him to ex- 


ercise that power of decision is “surely . . . the most im- 
portant lesson anyone . . . can teach a child.” ‘For this 
reason,” the writer believes, “education without religion 
to be a contradiction in terms,” with “no real purpose 
whatever.” 

“Technically,” he commented, the English educational 
system has “many splendid qualities. . .. But, taken as a 
whole, it lacks the purpose, the sense of spiritual power, 
which can alone make education a reality. Our children 
are beng taught, but they are not being educated... . 

“If we want to avoid the breakdown of our society, we 
have now got to restore religion using the word in its 
broadest sense—to its proper place at the root of our 
teaching curriculum. Unless we do we shall see our so- 
called liberal and Christian society break down through a 
universal listlessness and lack of personal drive and en- 
deavor. .. . We who believe in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual . . . have got to teach our faith as the Communists 
teach theirs. We have got to put back into the classroom 
and the textbooks the words that move men and nations 
and make them great—faith, love, duty, sacrifice, en- 
deavor. Only when we have done so shall we see results 
that justify what we are rightly spending in our educa- 
tional system.” 


“A Clerical Church” 


The recent decision of the Anglican Church Assembly 
that a divorced churchwarden cannot serve in that post 
for five years after divorce led the Church of England 
Newspaper, London, November 25, 1955, to publish an 
editorial on the place of the layman in the church. 

“Such issues,” it declares, are “designed to conceal 
from the church and people the services and duties that 
may rightly be expected from lay folk—official and other- 
wise. . . . Two forces, so it seems to us, have been re- 
sponsible for the muffling of the lay voice in the life of 
the church. The first is the growing belief on the part of 
leading laymen that official recognition and representa- 
tion is the way of effective lay influence. The other is the 
clericalism which fears a free-rein for the laity at all 
levels of church life... . 


“The church had the right to expect that the needs of 
evangelism in this postwar world would have resulted 
in a great lay awakening, and a generous approva! on the 
part of the clergy for any task of evangelism that the 
layman could be brought to undertake. ... What we fear 
more than anything as the outcome of the popular upsurge 
to any and every religious bait dangled before these he- 
wildered folk is that a new cynicism will set in... . 


“We are convinced that their conversion would be more 
effective if only they found Christ where they are, in the 
circumstances of their daily life, whether it be the work- 
man at his bench or the housewife in her kitchen. . 


“Nothing daynts us in our conviction that the church— 
by which we mean not only, nor principally, its prophets, 
priests, and . . . churchwardens—has the Gospel to save 
the world.” 

It has great advantages of which it makes “lamentable” 
use. The “real layman” will “eschew, like the plague, the 
time-wasting committees, and the ineffective lay-represen- 
tative bodies, and concentrate on making known to those 
with whom he daily lives and labors the boon that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ has been to him. Anyone can be 
a churchwarden, . . . but to be the ambassador of Jesus 
Christ on the factory-floor, or the coal-face, or in the 
harrack-room is a different matter altogether.” 
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